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XVIII.—A few Observations on some Species of Anthus and 
Budytes. By W. Epwin Brooxs. 


ANTHUS BLAKISTONI, Swinhoe= A. neglectus, Brooks. 

This Pipit was first described by Mr. Swinhoe (P. Z. S, 1863, 
p. 90). The description is correct as far as colour of plumage 
is concerned ; but the bird’s legs and feet are conspicuously 
lighter in colour than those of Anthus spinoletta. My term 
of “brown” is better than Mr. Swinhoe’s of “blackish brown.” 
The legs and feet of Mr. Swinhoe’s examples, however, may 
have dried rather dark. I noted the colour from the fresh 
birds.. The total length given by Mr. Swinhoe is clearly 
wrong; so also with regard to length of wing. I have shot 
about forty examples; and the greatest total length observed 
was 6°3, the longest wing 3°4, longest tail 2°65. 

In the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society for 1871, 
p. 865, Mr. Swinhoe referred his A. blakistoni to A. spino- 
letta; and Mr. Dresser, in his ‘ Birds of Europe,’ repeated the 


identification. This I accepted as correct; and knowing that — 
my Anthus neglectus was as distinct from A. spinoletta as one | 
Pipit could well be from another, I described the former as — 


new in ‘ The Ibis’ for October 1876, p. 501. 


The fall of Anthus seebohmi led me to think further about 
my Pipit; and a few days ago I saw Mr. Swinhoe, who kindly ` 


showed me his specimen of Anthus blakistoni. This I found, ` 


beyond all doubt, to be identical in size and colour with my | 
A. neglectus, which name must therefore sink to the rank of- 


a synonym. 


I was able to show Mr. Swinhoe a good series of my bird, | 


sufficient to convince him that Anthus blakistoni is a smaller 
Water-Pipit than Anthus spinoletta, and differently marked 
on both the back and the breast. | 


ee 


A third good species of Water-Pipit is Anthus japonicus, : 


T. & S. This isa large bird like A. spinoletta, the back 
greyish and indistinctly marked ; but its breast is much tinged 


with reddish buff, and the spots are large and beautifully dis- — 
tinct. Anthus spinoletta and A. blakistoni lose their breast- | 
spots in full breeding-plumage ; certainly the male does; but | 
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A. japonicus, judging from the examples I have seen, appears to 
retain them. The breast of immature 4. japonicus is still more 
boldly spotted than in the mature bird, and in this respect 
rivals the well-marked Anthus maculatus, Hodgs.; the breast, 
however, possesses none of the warm tint of the adult, but is 
of a pale ochraceous-white ground-colour. These remarks 
apply to the one immature bird I saw in Mr. Swinhoe’s col- 
lection ; others may vary. 

The voice of Anthus blakistoni is very like that of A. pra- 
tensis. In India the bird is only to be found in marshy loca- 
lities in the north-west, and not at all in Bengal, so far as I 
know. Of its song I know nothing, as it leaves India in 
March, while the birds are still in small flights. 


Bupyres Taivanus, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1870, p. 346, P. Z.S. 
1871, p. 364. 

Unlike Anthus blakistoni, this good species has not been sup- 
pressed. Itisa most remarkable Budytes; and its long strong 
bill alone renders it distinguishable from every other species. 
It is a much darker-toned bird above than any of the other 
four green-backed Budytes; and the head in breeding-plumage 
is of a rich dark olive; the broad supercilium is ofa very deep 
yellow, and the cheeks are uniform blackish olive-brown; 
lower surface deep yellow, not so brilliant as in B. flavus and 
the other three allies, and much washed with dusky on the sides 
and flanks. The tail is fully a quarter of an inch shorter 
than in B. rayi, the outer feathers nearly all white, and the 
penultimate diagonally marked with white, having the greater 
portion of the inner web brown. There is no white on any 
other tail-feather of the six examples examined. The bills at 
front measure respectively °5, ‘5, °5,°48,°5,°47. To the dis- 
tinguishing points which Mr. Swinhoe has indicated, the long 
strong bill should be added. 

With such good distinguishing marks, why should the 
green-backed Budyte be singled out for confusion? If such 
nearly allied birds are to be lumped together, there is an end 
of ornithology as a science, and its greatest charm is gone. 
These allied species are difficult ; but the difficulty should not 
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be met by employing a fashionable theory which is baseless in 
face of existing facts, many of them only to be observed by 
the study of these birds in life. Now some forms of B. flavus 
are rather hard to separate (as skins only) from aberrant forms 
of B. viridis (cinereocapillus) ; but there are mature females 
of the latter never to be matched by any mature female 
of B. flavus. This the confounders of the two species do 
not know, or they would never dream of identity. Each 
species is subject to considerable variation ; and very large 
series of each, together with a knowledge of the birds in life, 
are indispensable to a correct comprehension of them. For 
instance, a mature female of B. melanocephalus may have either 
a brownish-grey head or a black one, nearly as black as that 
of the male; and the colour of the lower surface is similarly 
variable, from white tinged with yellow to a moderately pure 
yellow, save the throat and breast, which are always pale in 
the female. The female B. viridis will carry the rather strong 
yellow right to the base of the bill; and this female possesses 
a brilliancy of lower surface not possessed by any other female 
of the green-backed Budyte with which I am acquainted. 
The yellow abdomen of the female B. flavus changes to a sort of 
rufous tone on the breast; and this, with the broad brownish 
white supercilium, distinguish the species. Of the very dis- 
tinct female B. rayi I need not say a word; but I have said 
enough to show that the study of the mature females confirms 
the entire distinctness of the several species. 

The same great variation as regards the female is obser- 


vable in Budytes calcaratus, Hodgs. ; and here let me ob- | 
serve that B. citreoloides, Hodgs., is identical with B. citreolus, — 


Pallas. 


It is a question whether the paler females are young birds : 


or not. The difference may be one of mere complexion, as 
in the Peregrines ; but I have shot light-toned examples of B. 


calcaratus that would have laid their eggs certainly within — 
the week. ‘This was in Cashmere; and I searched long for — 


the nests, but unsuccessfully. 


I spent much time in ascertaining the mature female plu- — 


mages of the five species of Budytes of India; and the investiga- 
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tion strongly confirmed their entire distinctness. With regard 
to the mature males, one fact requires notice. The mature B. 
flavus of Western Europe seldom, perhaps never, has such pale 
grey and white-cheeks as the Indian examples have. The west- 
ern birds are nearer to some forms of B. viridis ; but the cheeks 
are not so dark as in that bird, and are streaked with white. 
The supercilium, too, of B. flavus, in the fresh bird, is broader 
and more distinct than in any form of B. viridis, which is 
oftener without than with a supercilium. In India the two 


species are much more distinct, and separation is always easy. 


In skinning these birds the supercilium very often suffers, 
as well as the generally good condition of the head ; this ren- 
ders identification difficult when the head is the only guide. 

I have been much struck by the careful details given by Mr. 
Blanford in his work on the Zoology of Persia. He gives :— 
1. locality, 2. date, 3. elevation at which procured (this is im- 
portant in a mountainous country), 4. sex, 5. total length, 
6. colour of bill, legs, and feet. All this information is valu- 
able ; and if the collector be in ever so great a hurry, the one 
point of date, even to the day of the month if possible, should 
never be omitted. By this we can often tell whether the ex- 
ample is mature, and where the species breeds, to a certainty. 
Mr. Blanford knew all this ; and hence the completeness of his 
details. I make these remarks in order to remind collectors 
of what will greatly add to the value of their specimens. 
These points are well known to most readers of ‘ The Ibis ; but 
some, in collecting, forget them. To register all these par- 
ticulars may not be convenient, for want of time; but the 
month of the year should at all events not be forgotten. 


XIX.—Notes on a ‘ Catalogue of the Accipitres in the 
British Museum,’ by R. Bowdler Sharpe (1874). By J. H. 
GURNEY. 


[Continued from ser. 3, vol. vi. p. 493.] 


Unper the subfamily “ Aquiline” Mr. Sharpe includes nu- 
merous groups, several of which differ so widely from each 


1 
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other that I greatly doubt its bemg desirable or, indeed, 
permissible to refer them all to the same subfamily. In 
dealing with these groups I shall endeavour to allude to them 
in what appears to me to be the most natural order of ar- 
rangement, which, in the main, will be the same as that 
adopted by Mr. Sharpe. 

The genus Gypaétus, with which Mr. Sharpe commences 
his series of Aquilinæ, forms so remarkable and peculiar a 
link between the Vultures of the Old World and the typical 
Eagles, that I am strongly of opinion that it ought to be con- 
sidered as forming of itself a distinct subfamily, and that it 
should not be included in that of the Aquiline, amongst 
which it is comprised in Mr. Sharpe’s volume. The account 
there given of the two species of Gypaétus does not appear 
to require any comment, except to remark «that in the sum- 
mary of the localities inhabited by G. barbatus, “ Northern 
Africa” ought to be substituted for “ N.E. Africa,” as the 


mountains of Algeria are the main African stronghold of | 


the northern Lemmergeyer™. . 

Mr. Sharpe very appositely arranges the genus Uroaétus 
consecutively to that of Gypaétus; for of all the true Eagles, 
none so closely approaches the Lemmergeyer as the Wedge- 
tailed Eagle of Australia. From Uroaétus he proceeds, and in 
this case also by a very natural sequence, to consider the most 


typical of all the Eagles, those which form the genus Aquila. 


In treating of this genus Mr. Sharpe commences with A. 
verreauxi, a species remarkable not only for its very peculiar 
coloration, but also for its restricted geographical range; Mr. 
Sharpe defines this as “South Africa and North-east Africa;” 
but, speaking more precisely, it may be said to be limited to 
the mountainous districts of Abyssinia, and to similar loca- 
lities lying to the south of the Orange River; and, so far as I 
am aware, it has never been observed in any of the interve- 
ning countries, or in any other part of the African continent. 

Next in order to Aquila verreauxi, Mr. Sharpe arranges A. 
chrysaétus, including under that name all those slightly vary- 


* I take this opportunity of calling attention to an interesting article 
on this species'in Lieut.-Col. Prjevalsky’s notes on the birds of Mongolia, 
recently published in Rowley’s ‘Ornithological Miscellany,’ pt. 6, p. 137. 


t 
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ing phases of coloration which are incident to the Golden 
Eagle, and which perhaps are, in some cases, indicative 
(though this is by no means certain) of distinguishable geo- 
graphical races. I am disposed to think that this is the 
wisest course, as the data which we at present possess in 
regard to these races do not seem sufficient to justify us in 
erecting them into separate subspecies. 

Golden Eagles vary considerably, not only in tone of colour, 
but also in size; and Mr. Sharpe, in a footnote to p. 237 of 
his work, refers especially to the large size of North-American 
and of Himalayan specimens; but my own impression is, 
that these variations in size are almost as often indicative of 
individual as of geographical peculiarities ; and the following 
measurements of the wing from the carpal-joint, and of the 
tarsus, in examples from various localities, tend, I think, 
somewhat to confirm this view :— 


Ascertained or Presumed Males. 


Wing. Tarsus. 
Largest of five North-American, measured 

by, Mr. Ridgway. ¥ .......sseesseeees 245 3'8 
MmrrolestsGiedattOMee ess oa o o a annonae E 230 3°65 
From Texas, in the Norwich Museum.... 22:3 8:5 
From Scotland, measured by Macgillivray} 24:0 4:0 
From south of France, in Norwich Mu- 

SORAI, Dobe odoo aUe o TRE EE 246 3:7 
From Spain, in Ais Norwich Museum . 247 38 
From Spain, in the collection of Mr. J. H. 

N d Aio oo oea a T sage 24-1 35 
From Algeria, in Norwich Museum ae 22°6 ' 88 


Ascertained or Presumed Females. 
Largest of seven North-American, measured 


Prmvireleigewayee 2. ...+ss-2 serene ee 27°0 4:2 
Mere wlestial ditto.. nee.. erose sale sedne 25:0 4:15 
From North America, measured by Mr. 

Sharpe M Meee. w AAT. N. 26:26 4} 


* Vide ‘North-American Land-Birds, by Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, 
vol. iii. p. 315. 

+ Vide Macgillivray’s ‘ British Birds,’ vol. iii. p. 207. 

{ A specimen of the so-called Aguila burthelemyt. 

§ Vide Sharpe’s Catalogue, p. 237, footnote. 
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Wing. Tarsus. 
From Labrador, in Norwich Museum .... 254. 3°8 
From Scotland, measured by Macgillivray * 26-5 45 
From Scotland, in the Norwich Museum. . 27°0 4:0 
From Lapland, in the Norwich Museum .. 26:0 8'10 
From south of France, measured by Mr. 

Humer a a dence a eee 27°63 4:38 
From Algeria, in the collection of Mr. J. 

Fe Gurney, Un, . ee EE 252 4:0 
From Greece, in Norwich Museum ...... 25°6 3'9 
From the Himalayas, in the Norwich Mu- 

seum 2s. . eho a e ee ee 27°8 4:0 
From Hazara district of the Punjab, pre- 

sented by Captain Unwin to the British 

Museum, and measured by Mr. Sharpe .. 27:9 4:0 


Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, in their work on the 
land-birds of North America, from which I have quoted 
some of the measurements just given, state that the American 
Golden Eagle, as compared with that of the Old World, “is 
darker in all its shades of colour, the difference being most 
marked in the young plumage, which, in var. chrysaëtus, has 
the tarsal-feathers nearly white, and in var. canadensis light 
brown, the brown of other portions being also considerably 
darker ;” Mr. Sharpe, on the contrary, remarks “ I cannot 
separate A. canadensis, the old birds of which appear to be 
undistinguishable; the young ones from America wear a pe- 
culiarly light plumage on the head and neck.” 

To me it appears that the only difference between the 
Golden Eagles of the Old and New Worlds which at all ap- 
proximates to a constant distinction, is that in the colour of 
the tarsi in young birds; and even this does not seem to be 
regulated by an invariable rule. The immature male from 
Texas in the Norwich Museum, of which I have given the 
measurements above, and the locality for which rests on the 
testimony of the late Jules Verreaux, has the tarsi and the 


* Vide Macgillivray’s ‘British Birds,’ vol. iii. p. 207. 
+ Vide Hume’s ‘ Rough Notes,’ p. 141. 
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inside of the thighs white*, whilst, on the other hand, I have 
examined five Old- World specimens which are characterized 
by the white base of the tail, indicative of immaturity, but 
which all have brown tarsi. As, however, they are none of 
them nestling birds, it is of course possible (though I hardly 
think it probable) that the tarsi in these specimens may have 
been originally white, as they undoubtedly are in the great 
majority of young European examples, and may have become 
brown previously to the white band having ceased to exist on 
the base of the tail. The specimens to which I here refer are: — 
one from Lapland and one from the Himalayas, both of which 
are in the Norwich Museum; and tbree in the British Mu- 
seum, one of which is merely recorded as from India, a second 
from Nepal, and the third from the Hazara district of the 
Punjáb, the last-named specimen having been brought up 
from the nest by Captain W. H. Unwin, who has carefully 
recorded its progress towards maturity in the P.Z.S. for 
1874, p. 210. Captain Unwin speaks of this bird as having 
originally had white down on the tarsi, but apparently not 
white feathers; this specimen was taken from the nest on the 
13th of May, 1871, and died in the autumn of the following 
year: the exact date of its death is not given by Captain 
Unwin; but I gather from his account thatit was then about 
sixteen months old. On the Ist of August, 1871, Captain 
Unwin made the following note respecting this nestling :— 
“Has grown a great deal during the past month, and has 
everywhere assumed the dark brown plumage shown in his 
mother, except on the inner and lower part of the thighs and 
tarsi, where a good deal of white down remains uncovered ; 
the head has assumed its full covering of lanceolate golden 
chestnut feathers, and the same colour is apparent on the 
shoulders and in front of the thigh-coverts ; it is everywhere 
of a darker and richer shade than its mother, owing probably 


* Since the above was written Mr. Salvin has been so good as to send 
me the following memorandum respecting an immature Golden Eagle 
from North America in the Cambridge Museum :—“ It has the tarsi and 
basal half of the tail of a dirty creamy white colour, the former being 
much paler than in the adult bird.” 

SER. IV.— VOL. I. Q 
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to its not having been exposed to the weather.” This Eagle 
and its mother are now preserved in the British Museum, and 
are certainly the most richly coloured Golden Eagles that I 
have ever seen from any locality. They are both of them very 
dark-coloured birds; and some of the newly acquired feathers of 

the young one approach more nearly to an actual black than 

those of any other specimen which | have examined. These 

birds are also especially noticeable for the colouring of the 

thighs, which are deep purplish brown on their outer, and 

rich rufous on their inner sides, the latter being also the 

colour of the tarsi, as well as of the under-tail coverts; the 

abdomen is of a dark hue, not materially differing from that 

of the exterior surface of the thighs. The striking manner in 

which the peculiarities of colouring seen in the old bird 

are reproduced in its offspring is, I think, particularly in- 

teresting. 

The British Museum also possesses a very similarly, though 
rather less deeply coloured specimen, which formed part of 
Major-General Hardwicke’s Indian collection. 

Whilst on the subject of the variations of colouring to which 
the Golden Eagle is subject, I must not omit to refer to the 
quotation from the writings of Mr. N. A. Severtzoff, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Dresser*, and which seems to imply 
that, in the opinion of that eminent Russian naturalist, there 
exist in Central Asia and in the Southern Ural Golden Eagles 
in which the white base of the tail, elsewhere an indication 
of immaturity, is a permanent character. Of the correctness | 
of this opinion I am not in a position to judge; but I have | 
ascertained, by the examination of specimens, that the white | 
on the base of the tail of the Golden Eagle disappears with 
the advance of age in the following countries—North Ame- ' 
rica, Scotland, Sweden, France, Spain, and Greece. I have 
also seen two Asiatic specimens (Captain Unwin’s Hazara. 
female, and the female obtained in India by Major-General | 
Hardwicke, to both of which I have already alluded) in which | 
there was no white on the rectrices beyond a very slight mot- | 
tling on the inner me. 

Vide Ibis for 1875, p. 100. | 


| 
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Of all the aberrations of colouring incident to the Golden 
Eagle, the most curious appears to me to be that upon the 
possessors of which the appellation of Aquila barthelemyi has 
been bestowed; and I regret that I am not able to add any 
information to that which I have already recorded on this 
subject in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1864, p. 339, and in the P. Z. S. for 
1870, p. 81. I may, however, mention that the Algerian 
example alluded to in the former of these papers possesses 
the white shoulder-patch on one side only, in which peculiarity 
it resembles a German specimen recorded at page 35 of the 
‘Richesses Ornithologiques du Midi de la France.’ 

In ‘ The Ibis’ for 1866, p. 422, I quoted an incident con- 
firmatory of the statements of Pennant and Atkinson relative 
to the competency of the Golden Eagle to attack the Wolf; 
and I take this opportunity of calling attention to two recent 
notices referring to this subject—one from the pen of Captain 
J. Biddulph, which will be found in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society’ for August, 1874, at p. 425, the 
other from that of Mr. J. Scully, at p. 123 of ‘Stray Fea- 
thers ’ for 1876*. 

In conclusion I may mention that I possessed for several 
years an adult living specimen of the Golden Eagle in which 
the iris, instead of being of the usual rich hazel-brown, was 
of a dull pale yellow, exhibiting an aberrant coloration re- 
sembling that which sometimes occurs in the iris of Buteo 
vulgaris. 

I now propose to consider three nearly related Eagles which 
Mr. Dresser has distinguished in his ‘ Birds of Europe’ by the 
English names of Imperial, White-shouldered, and Steppe- 
Eagles; and I am glad that the circumstance of Mr. Dresser 
having so recently published almost all that can be said in 
addition to Mr. Sharpe’s account of these three species, ren- 
ders it needless for me to dwell upon them at so great a length 
as might otherwise have been requisite. 

Mr. Sharpe applies to the Imperial Eagle the specific name 
of “ heliaca ;” but I agree with Mr. Dresser in believing that 
this species is entitled to the earlier appellation of “ mogilnik,” 

* [See also Dr. Finsch’s note, anted, p. 50.—Epp. ] 
Q2 
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which Mr. Sharpe appropriates (I venture to think, errone- 
ously) to the Steppe-Eagle, as to which question I would refer 
to my remarks in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1873, p. 99. 

The most westerly locality assigned by Mr. Sharpe to the 
Imperial Eagle is “ Central Europe,” which I am disposed to 
think is probably accurate, although Mr. Dresser remarks that 
“in Southern France, according to Jaubert and Barthélemy- 
Lapommeraye, it has occurred several times; and on referring 
to the plate published by those gentlemen, there appears no 
doubt that the species represented is the present, and not the 
White-shouldered or Spanish Imperial Eagle.” My copy of 
the ‘ Richesses Ornithologiques du Midi de la France,’ by the 
authors whom Mr. Dresser quotes, does not contain a plate 
of the Imperial Eagle; and the description there given does 
not appear to have been taken from a French specimen, only 
one such adult example bemg mentioned by M. Jaubert and 


his colleague, which was in a private collection at Bayonne,- 


and which they appear not to have personally examined ; I 


therefore do not consider it by any means certain that this: 


species has really occurred in France, or that the French 
specimens referred to it may not, in fact, have belonged to 


Aquila adalberti, in which case the very few stragglers re- 


corded in Mr. Dresser’s work as having been obtained in 
Pomerania and Silesia are probably the most western known 


examples of the true Imperial Eagle. Mr. Sharpe does not. 


refer to the occurrence of the Imperial Eagle in North-eastern 
Africa ; but a summary of what is known on this head will be 
found in Mr. Dresser’s article on this species. 

Mr. Dresser figures a fine adult pair of Imperial Eagles, 
the female* of which, through the kindness of Mr. W. E. 


* Mr. Brooks has favoured me with the following graphic account of 


the capture of this specimen :—“ It was rather a barren, open, sort of | 


country where I saw her perched on a low half-dead tree. I made two or 
three attempts to get within shot; but she always ducked her head and 
flew before I was within a hundred yards. On the last occasion she began 
to soar a little, and then took a steady flight to the west at a height of 
about two hundred yards. Ikepther in view with my glasses, and at last 
saw her shoot to the ground with closed wings. As she knew a Euro- 
pean so well, I handed my gun, loaded with BB, to my native attendant, 


j 
l 
l 
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Brooks, now forms part of the collection at the Norwich Mu- 
seum. But that collection also contains another specimen, the 
locality of which is unfortunately unknown, which has a still 
greater development of white on the scapulars—in fact, nearly 
as much as is represented in the figure of the adult bird given 
im Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe.’ 

Mr. Dresser’s excellent article on this species contains much 
interesting information respecting it, gathered from various 
sources; but it may be desirable to call attention to some 
valuable notes on this Eagle, as observed in Turkey, to which 
Mr. Dresser has not referred; these are from the pen of MM. 
Alléon and Vian, and will be found in the ‘ Revue et Magasin 
de Zoologie’ for 1869, p. 108, and for 1870, p. 83*. 

Dr. Bree, in the first volume of the second edition of his 
‘History of the Birds of Europe,’ at p. 70, also gives some 
interesting additional particulars respecting the Imperial 
Eagle, supplied to him by Mr. A. S. Cullen of Kustendji; and 
at p. 96 of the same volume he figures, under the name of 
“Striated Eagle,” two specimens sent to him from Kustendji 
by Dr. Cullen, which, so far as I can judge from an ex- 
amination of the skins, are immature examples of the Im- 
perial Eagle, but which Dr. Cullen, for reasons quoted by 
Dr. Bree at pp. 65, 66, 67, 97, and 98 of his first volume, 
affirms to be specifically distinct t. 


enjoining him to put off his dark jacket and turban. Having a light- 
coloured blanket with him, he tied a large knot at one corner, and making 
use of this temporary cloak, which hid the whole man and his gun, he 
proceeded to stalk her: as he neared the place she flew up from the long 
grass and perched on a low dead tree, and allowed him to get within easy 
shot. After she was shot we went to the spot from which she had risen 
and found a Coracias indica, with most of the body eaten; I did not think 
such a large bird would have taken such small prey.” The circumstance 
mentioned by Mr. Brooks of this large Eagle pouncing on a Roller seems 
to me to be very remarkable and worthy of record. 

* These valuable papers have keen already alluded to in ‘The Ibis’ oe 
1870, p. 60, and for 1871, p. 418. 

+ An mS of an Imperial Eagle having been kept in confinement 
for seven years “without losing the striated plumage of the young bird ” 
is recorded by Messrs. Danford and Harvie Brown in ‘The Ibis’ for 1875, 
p. 204, I think there is little doubt that in this case, and in another 
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For the last five years a very interesting Chinese specimen 
of the Imperial Eagle has been living in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London, to which Dr. Bree refers at 
pp. 73 and 99 of his work, and respecting which I at different 
times made the following memoranda :— 

“15th July, 1871. A young Imperial Eagle from Foochoo, 
China, has lately been purchased by the Zoological Society, 
for whom a drawing has been made of it; it is in striated 
plumage, just similar to a striated specimen lately sent over 
by Dr. Cullen from Kustendji, and has the irides very pale 
yellowish grey.” 

22nd June, 1872. It appears darker in plumage than at 
first, but is not otherwise changed.” 

€ 22nd November, 1872. It is now in good plumage; stri- 
ations very marked ; irides now pale clear yellow.” 

I did not preserve any memoranda respecting my own ob- 
servations of this Eagle during the two following years; but 
on the 26th June, 1874, I received the following account 
of it from Mr. Howard Saunders :—“ It is only now show- 
ing black feathers and getting the barred tail, with one 
white feather on the left scapular.” On the 23rd February, 
1875, I made the following memorandum after again visiting 
it :— Still chiefly in striated plumage; but the white scapu- 
lars are becoming conspicuous; it now resembles the figure 
of a striated young bird beginning to change and showing 
white scapulars, given in drawing No. 8 of Col. Tickell’s 
MS. Indian Ornithology, in the library of the Zoological So- 
ciety.” And onthe 14th August, 1876, I made the following 
note :—“ The Foochoo Eagle may be said to have attained 
adult plumage on the scapulars, which largely show the white, 
and also on the tail; but it retains immature dress on the 
head, neck, rump, and wing-coyerts; the iris is light, clear 
pale yellow.” 


Passing on to the consideration of Aguila adalberti, the — 
white-shouldered Eagle of Spain, I may mention that I en- | 


similar one, recorded by the same gentlemen, the phenomenon was due | 


to the effect of confinement; but these instances are nevertheless ex- : 


tremely curious. 


: 
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tirely agree in the opinion expressed by Mr. Dresser in the 
P. Z. S. for 1872, p. 864, and subsequently confirmed in his 
article on this Eagle in the ‘ Birds of Europe, that “it is a 
very distinct species from the Imperial Hagle of Eastern 
Europe and India;” its distinctness is also fully recognized 
in Mr. Sharpe’s volume. 

The coloration of A. adalberti in its nestling plumage is 
absolutely similar to the typical coloration of A. rapax (nevi- 
oides) at the same age; and widely as these two species differ 
in their adult. dress, the typical A. rapaz, on first leaving the 
nest, can only be distinguished from the nestling A. adalberti 
by its smaller size. The distinction, however, is always ap- 
parent on a comparison of birds of the same sex, but not 
otherwise ; and where the sex of the specimen is unknown, 
I believe there is always the possibility of a young male A. 
adalberti being mistaken for a young female 4. rapax, and 
vice versé. Nor does the coincidence of coloration end here ; 
for A. adalberti, in its second stage, exhibits a somewhat 
particoloured plumage on the mantle and breast, two dif- 
ferent shades of rufous brown frequently appearing side by 
side on the same feather; and in this state of plumage it 
bears a decided resemblance to the fully adult dress of 4. 
rapax. 

Mr. Sharpe’s description of the young female A. adalberti 
appears to have been taken from a specimen little, if at all, 
removed from the nestling-stage; but Mr. Dresser, in his 
‘Birds of Europe,’ describes one, apparently slightly older, 
as having the “head, neck, back, scapulars, and wing-coverts 
light sandy brown, here and there intermixed with darker 
brown and dull rufous feathers.” Two specimens in which 
this intermixture has made some further progress are figured 
from the life, in the second edition of Dr. Bree’s ‘ Birds of 
Europe.” These birds, a male and a female, were brought 
from Spain by Lord Lilford, having been taken from the nest 
im the pine-forests near the mouth of the Guadalquivir during 
the first fortnight of May 1872; by the kindness of Dr. Bree 
they came into my possession on the 10th December, 1873, 
the drawing from which Dr. Bree’s plate was taken having 
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been made just previously. I still have this fine pair of 
Eagles in excellent health, and have at various intervals made 
memoranda respecting their changes of plumage, from which 
I select the following :— i 

On their first arrival I made a note to this effect :—“ They 
are in the plumage of the young bird figured in Mr. Dresser’s 
‘Birds of Europe’ on the same plate as the immature 4. mo- 
gilnik, except that a few dark feathers are appearing on their 
foreheads, and also on one thigh of the female; a few small 
pure white marks are also visible on the female about the 
carpal joint.” 

On the 25th May, 1874, I noted that “the pair of Eagles 
have become dark on the crown of the head, also on the pri- 
maries and secondaries, as well as on the centres of the feathers 
forming the wing-coverts, the edges of these feathers being yel- 
lowish white” *. On13th June, 1874, “the female shows a con- 
siderable amount of white feathers about the carpal joint, and 
some dark ones on the thighs and on the under surface of 
the wings; the male remains much as on 25th May.” On 
6th August, 1874, “the male begins to show white at the 
carpal joint.” On 24th November, 1874, “ the female has now 
almost one third of her plumage consisting of the new dark 
brown feathers, and the male nearly as large a proportion ; 
the white about the carpal joint is much the same in the 
female as on the 13th June, and in the male as on the 6th 
August.” On the 5th February, 1875, “the male has now 
almost as much white about the carpal joint as the female, no 
other change noticeable in either bird since 24th November.” 

On the 11th June, 1875, I observed in both the Eagles a 
considerable, but irregularly distributed, increase of new dark 


plumage, and also some increase of the white adjacent to the . 


carpal joint ; and the gamekeeper who has the charge of them, 
and who is a very intelligent observer, had noticed that for a 
fortnight previous to this date, they had been moulting fast, 
this being, with the exception of a few feathers occasionally 
dropped, the first appearance of a regular moult since the 


* This state corresponded with that to which I have previously alluded — 


as the ‘second stage.” 
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‘birds had been in my possession, and no moult, beyond the 
isolated droppings of occasional feathers, having occurred 
‘Subsequently. 

On 18th July, 1875, I noted :—“ the female now shows a 
very considerable quantity of white, both about the carpal joint 
and on the ridge of the wing near the’shoulder ; and the male 
shows the white at the same points, but less conspicuously.” 
On 23rd September, 1875, “the white on the wings of the 
female has slightly increased since 13th July, and on those 
of the male considerably so; but the female is still by much 
the more advanced of the ath A in this respect.” 

During the succeeding eight months little, if any, altera- 
tion occurred in the plumage of either of the Eagles; but 
during the next six months, ending about 30th November 
1876, the male bird gradually became as much advanced in 
his change as the female; and both birds had, by that date, 
assumed the full adult dress, with the exception of isolated 
feathers belonging to the immature plumage, which remained 
here and there scattered over the mantle and thighs, and to 
‘a less extent on the breast and abdomen. Since then ten 
weeks have elapsed; but no further change is observable, ex- 
cept that the female has now almost entirely lost the old fea- 
thers of the immature plumage from the breast and abdomen. 

It will be seen by the above notes that the female of this 
pair of Eagles has constantly made.a more rapid advance 
towards the adult plumage than the male, which I have been 
disposed to attribute to the fact of his being literally a hen- 
‘pecked husband, and probably not always, in consequence of 
this, obtaining his full share of food ; I have, however, read, 
but where I cannot now recollect, that in the case of the 
Eastern Imperial Eagle the female has been observed, when 
in a state of nature, to assume the adult dress more rapidly 
than the male. l } 

I have now to refer to the Steppe-Eagle, respecting which 
it will be the less necessary for me to add much to Mr. 
Sharpe’s account, as the natural history of this Eagle has of 
late years been ably and exhaustively elucidated by Messrs, 
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Brooks and Anderson in India as well as by Mr. Dresser 
in this country. 

When I last referred in print to this subject (vide Ibis, 
1873, p. 422) I was of opinion that the Steppe-Eagle of 
Eastern Asia and India should probably be considered spe- 
cifically distinct from that of Eastern Europe, the latter being, 
on the average of specimens, decidedly smaller, for instances 
of which I would refer to Mr. Dresser’s paper in the P. Z. S. 
for 1873, at p. 516; but I am now disposed to acquiesce in 
the view which has been taken by all the four ornithologists 
above referred to, that this disparity of size is not sufficient 
to constitute a specific distinetion; and assuming this view 
to be correct, I agree with Mr. Dresser in considering “ ni- 
palensis”’ of Hodgson to be the correct specific name to apply 
to the Steppe-Eagle both of Asia and of Europe. 

I have already mentioned my dissent from Mr. Sharpe’s 
application of Gmelin’s name of “ mogilnik ” to this species ; 
but I may here observe that, previously to Mr. Sharpe having 
so applied it, a similar appropriation of it to this Eagle was. 
made by M. Alléon in the ‘ Revue et Magasin de Zoologie’ 
for 1866, accompanied by a figure (pl. 20) of a specimen 
obtained on the Bosphorus, which, contrary to the opinion of 
M. Alléon, I believe to be fully adult. In subsequent papers, 
written jointly with M. Vian*, M. Alléon ceases to identify 
the Steppe-Eagle with Aquila mogilnik, Gmel., and treats it 
as identical with A. clanga, Pallas. I think itis by no means 
impossible that Pallas did not distinguish between the usually 
smaller occidental form of the present species and the larger 
Spotted Eagle; but the description of his Aguila clanga 
applies better to the latter, with which Mr. Sharpe identifies 
it, and, on the whole, I believe, correctly. 

MM. Alléon and Vian also express the opinion that the 
Steppe-Eagle of Eastern Europe is not specifically distinct 
from Aguila nevioides of Cuvier, or, as it may be more cor- 
rectly termed, A. rapax ; this is an opinion which I at one 


* Vide ‘Revue et Magasin de Zoologie’ for 1869, pp. 258, 311, 313, for 
1870, pp. 81, 82, 130, and for 1873, pp. 235, 289. 
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time believed to be correct, but am now convinced is erro- 
neous, as I have already explained in ‘The Ibis’ for 1878, 
p. 422%. 

The specimen of .A. nipalensis described by Mr. Sharpe 
as an adult male is not, in my opinion, completely adult ; the 
fully adult stage is, I believe, that which is succinctly de- 
scribed by Mr. Anderson (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 621) as of a 
uniform brown, with the addition of a fulvous-coloured nuchal 
patch t. 

Mr. Sharpe, in his description of this species, does: not 
refer to the peculiar transverse markings, extending from the 
sternum to the vent, which are occasionally to be observed in 
Indian specimens of this Hagle whilst in a state of change 
from the first immature dress to the fully adult plumage: for — 
a fuller description of this stage, which I have not yet met 
with in European examples, see my remarks in ‘The Ibis’ 
for 1873, p. 99, and those of Mr. Anderson in P. Z. S. 
1875, p. 21. 

The papers of MM. Alléon and Vian, to which I have 
already referred, contain many interesting particulars re- 
specting the migration of this and other Raptorial birds, as 
observed in the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus. Space will 
not allow me to quote more than the following summary of 
the observations of those gentlemen relating to the present 
species :—“ C’est lui qui ouvre, sur le Bosphore, les migrations 
du printemps ; il parait, dès les premiers jours de Mars, par 
bandes considérables, exclusivement formées d’oiseaux de cette 
espéce,..... mais le nombre en est beaucoup moindre à Pau- 
tomne” (Revue et Mag. de Zool. for 1869, p. 313; conf. also 
Messrs. Buckley and Elwes in ‘The Ibis’ for 1870, p. 68). 

Mr. Dresser, referring to these migrations in his article on 
this species in ‘The Birds of Europe,’ makes the following 


* In Col. Irby’s paper on the birds of Oudh, in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1861, 
at p. 221, A. nipalensis is referred to under the name of A. nevioides—a 
mistake for which I am accountable, having wrongly identified two spe- 
cimens from Oudh which were presented by Col. Irby to the Norwich 
Museum. 

+ Conf. Anderson in P. Z. 8. 1876, p. 318. 
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remark :—“ I have no data as to its occurrence in Northern 
Africa, and am unable to say how far south those birds which 
are found passing the Bosphorus on their journey southward 
extend their range.” It is certainly remarkable that African 
specimens of this Eagle should be so rare in collections as 
appears to be the case; I only recollect to have examined 
two, both, apparently, adult males: one of these is from 
Abyssinia*, and is preserved in the Museum at Brussels; the 
other was obtained in or near Damara Land by the late Mr. 
C. J. Andersson, by whom it was presented to the Museum 
at Norwich, where it still remainsf. 

Besides the continent of Africa, the district of Upper Pegu 
must be added to the localities quoted by Mr. Sharpe for this 
species (vide ‘Stray Feathers’ for 1875, p. 25). 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. E. Brooks for 
the following anecdote relating to A. nipalensis as observed 
in India :—‘‘ One of my men once shot a large female A. 
nipalensis, which, he said, had struck down a fox and partly 
eaten it; in the capture it was assisted by two other birds of 
the same species..... - Hodgson, in one of his notes, describes 
taking portions of a jackal out of the crop of one of these 
birds.” 

Some curious and valuable observations on the habits of 
this Eagle are also contained in Prjevalsky’s Mongolian notes, 
to which I have already referred (vide ‘ Ornithological Mis- 
cellany,’ pt. 6, p. 144). | 

The next three Eagles which I propose to notice are closely 
connected with the three last to which I have alluded, but are 
still more closely connected with each other. These are :— 
A: rapax (or, as it has been more frequently called, A. nevi- 
oides); A. albicans, which Mr. Sharpe and most other autho- 

= Dr, A. Brehm’s Aquila raptor (‘ Naumannia,’ 1855, p. 13) appears to 
me, by the description given, to be probably identical with this species, 
although quoted by Mr. Sharpe as a synonym of A. rapax; Brehm’s ex- 
amples were obtained in the Bogos country, where, however, he only 
appears to have occasionally met with it. 

t When I edited Mr. Andersson’s notes on the birds of Damara Land, 


I was under the impression that this specimen was a dark variety of A. 
rapax, and therefore did not enumerate it as distinct from that species. 
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rities treat as identical with A. rapaz, but which I incline to 
think is separable as a subspecies; and 4. vindhiana, which 
perhaps may be most properly considered also a subspecies, 
and which is connected with A. rapax by A. albicans, the latter 
occupying a position curiously intermediate between A. rapax 
and A. vindhiana, and thus forming one of those nicely ba- 
lanced links which, though it is difficult to define, it is inac- 
curate to ignore. 

Mr. Sharpe, in his epitome of the habitat of A. rapax, m- 
cludes North-western India; but the Eagle from that locality 
which, in common with Canon Tristram*, I referred in 1869 
to A. rapax, I now believe to be referable to A. fulvescens, 
and to be specifically distinct both from A. rapax and from 
A. vindhiana : to this Eagle I shall have occasion hereafter 
more particularly to alludet: I believe it was this incorrect 
identification which led Mr. Sharpe to quote North-western 
India as a locality for A. rapax; and I regret the error which 
has thus obtained additional currency. 

The adult plumage of A. rapax is well represented in Tem- 
minck’s ‘Planches Coloriées,’ pl. 455 f, and in the upper figure 
in the plate accompanying Lord Lilford’s paper on the orni- 
thology of Spain in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1865, pl. v. The imma- 
ture plumage, but with a slight commencement of change on 
the wing-coverts, is represented in the lower figure of the 
same plate, and also in the figure of the “ Tawny Eagle ” 
given in Dr. Bree’s ‘ Birds of Europe ’$; but neither of these 
two figures appears to me sufficiently to indicate the somewhat 
pale, but clear and decided, fulvous tint which characterizes 


* Vide Ibis for 1870, p. 290, footnote. 

t Mr. Sharpe gives d. fulvescens as a synonym ot A, vindhiana, es I 
punk, erroneously. 

t Temminck’s plate shows with great accuracy the character of the 
particoloured feathers, which are remarkable on the wing-coverts of the 
typical South-African 4. rapax in its adult stage; but his figure does not 
sufficiently exhibit the similar markings which usually exist on the sca- 
pulars and, to a less extent, on the back and sides of the neck and on the 
upper breast. 

§ This figure is more accurately coloured in the second edition of Dr. 
Bree’s work than in the first. 
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the mantle and under surface of A. rapax in immature plu- 
mage, and which was well described by the late Sir A. Smith 
in the following sentence :—“ The young are of tawny chest- 
nut colour, and without the brown variations observed in 
the old ”*, 

Aquila rapax appears to be the commonest Eagle in the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope; and thence it has been 
ascertained to extend its range in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to the Republic of Transvaal, and in a north-westerly to 
the Mossamedes district in Benguela t. 

On the western side of the African continent, north of the 
equator, we meet with 4. rapax at Senegal; and the British 
Museum possesses a typical example in immature plumage 
from that locality. Other specimens from Senegal, which are 
preserved in the Museum at Paris, are said to be identical 
with South-African examples; but Professor Schlegel, in 
the ‘Muséum des Pays-Bas, vol. 1. Aguile, p. 5, has the fol- 
lowing footnote :—“ Les individus originaires du Sénégal, que 
jai pu examiner, offrent en général des teintes un peu plus 
ternes que ceux de |’Afrique australe;” the same author, 
however, in his supplementary volume, Accipitres, p. 116, 
mentions a specimen of this Eagle, acquired by the Leyden 
Museum subsequently to the issue of his first volume, as 
“ femelle aux teintes fauves, Sénégal.” 

Proceeding northwards, it would appear that A. rapax oc- 
curs in the neighbourhood of Mogador, as I understand from 
Lord Lilford that the two specimens figured by him in ‘The 
Ibis’ for 1865 were both said to have come thence. 

What range A. rapax may have in those parts of North 
Africa which border on the Mediterranean I am unable to 
say, having only examined two specimens of Eagles of this 
group from there, both of which appear to me to be more 
nearly allied to A. albicans than to A. rapax, on which ac- 
count I defer their consideration for the present. 


* Vide ‘Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society Delineated,’ 
vol, ii. p. 292. 

+ Vide second edition of Layard’s ‘ Birds of Africa,’ p. 35. 

t Vide Hartlaub’s ‘ Ornithologie West-A frica’s,’ p. 13, 
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In South-western Europe A. rapax appears to be ex- 
tremely rare. Some years since I had the opportunity of 
examining the skin of an immature specimen, obtained in 
Spain by Lord Lilford, which was referred, and, I believe, cor- 
rectly so, to this species; but most of the specimens from South- 
western Europe which were at one time supposed to belong 
to A rapax have been subsequently ascertained to be imma- 
ture examples of 4. adalberti ; Lord Lilford, however, men- 
tions having on one occasion seen an Eagle m Andalucia, 
which, unfortunately, was not obtained, but which, from the 
description given, would seem to have been an adult A. rapax*. 

In South-eastern Europe I am able to cite one unquestion- 
able instance of the occurrence and nidification of A. rapax, 
which is referred to in a letter from Dr. W. H. Cullen in 
‘The Ibis’ for 1867, p. 247, and in a subsequent letter from 
the same gentleman published in the second edition of Dr. 
Bree’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ vol. i. p. 90; from these it appears 
that two nestling specimens were obtained by Dr. Cullen at 
Kustendji, in Turkey, in the spring of 1865, one of which 
remained in his possession till January 1868, when he pre- 
sented it to the Zoological Society of Antwerp, in whose col- 
lection I saw it alive and in excellent feather on the 4th of 
September, 1876, when, through the courtesy of the autho- 
rities at the Gardens of the Society, I had the opportunity of 
carefully and fully examining it. The early history of this 
interesting specimen is thus given in Dr. Cullen’s letter to 
Dr. Bree, above referred to :—‘‘ I had two birds half-fledged 
brought me; and as I was attracted by their colour (a light 
cream....), I bought them: one died; the survivor is at 
Antwerp. The whole plumage was this delicate “ fauve isa- 
belle” silk down; and then it grew, gradually developing itself 
into an almost perfect copy of your A. nevioides.” The draw- 
ings and description of this Eagle, which in 1874 were sent 
from Antwerp to Dr. Bree, did not appear to me to agree 
with the typical A. rapax; and, partly in consequence of my 
expressing this opinion as regards the details given in the de- 
scription, Dr. Bree provisionally proposed for this Eagle, 

* Vide Ibis, 1865, p. 172. 
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should it prove to belong to an undescribed species, the 
name of Aquila cullenit. Unfortunately the drawings sent 
from Antwerp to Dr. Bree appear to have been inaccurate in 
' three important particulars; the description, moreover, did 
not altogether agree with the bird as it was when I saw it 
in September last: the nostril, which in reality is of the form 
usual in A. rapax, was represented as of a very different cha- 
racter ; the tarsus, which is feathered down to the toes, was 
drawn as having its lower portion bare; and the broad scutes on 


the lower part of the toes do not extend in reality so far up on | 


the middle and on the outer toe as the drawing indicates (vide 
Dr. Bree’s engraving of details at p.93). The tail was reported 
to Dr. Bree as being, in 1874, “ without traces of bands or 
transverse spots ;” but such was not the case when I saw it 
two years later. It was also stated at that period to be “ very 
silent ;’ but during the time that I inspected it this was not 
so, as it continually uttered a croaking note, which much 
reminded me of that of a South-African A. rapax which I 
kept for many years in confinement. 

The following memoranda as to the coloration of this Eagle 
were made by me on the spot, and, from the interest attaching 
to this specimen, may be worth inserting here :—“ Iris hazel ; 
cere, gape, and feet rather dull yellow; the crown of the head 
and back of the neck are bright rufescent fulvous, but with 
the rufous tint decidedly paler than in adult South-African 
specimens, and more resembling the colour of those parts in 
the South-African bird when immature; the ground-colour 
of the mantle generally is of a similar hue to the head and 
neck ; but the interscapular and upper scapular feathers have 
darker shaft-marks, and are also tinged with greyish brown, 
which is darkest along the sides of each feather, forming a 
tolerably distinct border and producing a particoloured fea- 
ther, in some cases with a slight fawn tip, and resembling in 
character the corresponding feathers in the adult South-African 
bird, but with the contrast of tints much less strongly marked ; 
the lower scapulars are of a dark slaty brown, faintly tipped 
with fawn, and showing, in some lights, a purplish reflection ; 
the wing-coverts, except those of the primaries and secon- 
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daries, are fawn-coloured, this tint being unbroken along the 
ridge of the wing, but elsewhere varied with a slaty-black 
centre to each feather, which become more conspicuous in pro- 
portion as they recede from the ridge of the wing; the primary- 
and secondary-coverts are slaty black, some of the inner webs 
being tipped with whitish, and all the outer webs with fawn- 
colour ; all the quill-feathers of the wing are black, with a 
tinge of grey on the outer webs, and with fawn-coloured tips ; 
the secondaries also show some dark but rather indistinct 
transverse bars; the upper surface of the tail is dark slate- 
colour, with eight transverse bars of a darker hue visible on 
the middle rectrices, these bars being less distinct, and as- 
suming more the character of mottling, towards the sides of 
the tail; all the rectrices have narrow fulvous tips. The entire 
under surface is fawn-coloured, decidedly paler than the back, 
and with no dark markings, except a few narrow shaft-marks 
on the breast; the wing-linings and throat are paler than the 
rest of the under surface ; and the chin 1s nearly white; but 
with these exceptions there is hardly any perceptible vari- 
ation in the tints of the underparts.” 

It will be seen by the above that in this Eagle the general 
coloration is paler, and the contrast of tint upon the parti- 
coloured feathers much less marked, than in the ordinary 
typical adults of A. rapax, from which it also differs in the 
almost entire absence of variegation on the underparts. ‘These 
peculiarities are remarkable, and the more so as the bird, 
when I saw it, was about eleven and a half years old; but I 
am disposed to regard them as resulting from confinement, 
having met with a similar phenomenon in a Mogador speci- 
men recently presented by Lord Lilford to the Norwich Mu- 
seum. This specimen, which was the original of the lower 
figure on pl. v. of ‘The Ibis’ for 1865, lived for nine years 
in Lord Lilford’s possession, and in great measure retained 
its immature dress till it died, its plumage then exhibiting 
stillless of the variegation of tint characteristic of the normal 
adult dress than was visible in the Antwerp specimen at the 
time when I saw it. Both these cases are probably parallel 
to those of the two Imperial Eagles which so long retained 
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their striated plumage in confinement, and to which I have 
already alluded. 

Before leaving the subject of the Antwerp Eagle, I may 
mention that some slight changes which occurred in its plu- 
mage between 1868 and 1874: are detailed by Professor Van- 
den-Nest in a letter which is printed at page 91 of the first 
volume of the second edition of Dr. Bree’s work. 

As regards the more eastern range of A. rapax, I have no 
` information beyond the fact of its inhabiting Palestine and 
breeding there, which is recorded by Canon Tristram in ‘ The ~ 
Ibis’ for 1865, p. 252; I have never had the opportunity of 
personally examining an Asiatic specimen. 

I will now refer to such facts as I have been able to collect 
relative to the Eagle inhabiting Abyssinia and the adjacent 
countries, for which Rüppell proposed the specific name of 
albicans, though he subsequently abandoned this for the older 
appellation of rapax*, under which latter designation it is 
also referred to by two eminent subsequent explorers of Abys- 
sinia, Blanford and Von Heuglin. 

These Abyssinian Eagles do not differ from the typical A. 
rapax of South Africa in form or measurements+; and the 
question to be considered has therefore reference to colora- 
tion and markings only. On the former of these heads Mr. 
Blanford observes, “the plumage varies from umber-brown 
to rufous, the latter colour prevailing in adult birds, especially 
on the head and upper part of the back ; old birds are whitish 
(A. albicans, Riipp.).” 

With regard to the last of these observations I may men- 
tion that the specimens which I have examined lead me to 
believe that the colour, or rather lack of colour, described by 
Mr. Blanford as “ whitish,” is less due to the age of the bird 
than to the age of the feathers, which frequently become much 

* Vide ‘Neue Wirbelthiere,’ p. 34, and ‘Systematische Uebersicht,’ 

10. 

J t Dr. A. Brehm, who, in his interesting Notes on the Birds of the Bogos 
Country, recognizes A. albicans as distinct from A. rapax, considers the 
former to be ite larger bird of the two (vide ‘Naumannia,’ 1855, p. 15); 


but I do not find that such is the case on an average of the specimens 
which I have examined. 
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more colourless, by use and fading, in Abyssinian specimens 
of the Eagle which Rüppell called A. albicans than in ordi- 
nary South-African examples of the typical A. rapax. 

The coloration of the Abyssinian race is thus described by 
Von Heuglin, for a translation of whose remarks on this sub- 
ject the English reader is indebted to the good offices of Dr. 
Bree :— Old birds from Abyssinia are almost uniformly of 
a grey 1sabel-colour, which latter tint gradually changes to a 
dull white; other birds from Eastern Sennaar and Western 
Abyssinia are generally, and especially underneath, of a greyish 
fawn-colour; on the breast, sides, shanks, and under tail- 
coverts are solitary, often very broad, reddish or smoky 
brown arrow-shaped spots, which sometimes run across the 
whole feather?” *. Mr. Jesse thus refers to a pair of these 
Eagles shot by him in Abyssinia on 27th April, 1868 :— 

“9. Iris brown, cere yellow, bill almost black... . 

«3. Iris yellowish grey, cere dirty yellow; beak bluish grey 
at base, black at tip... . 

“The pair above noted+ were killed the same day, one on 
the nest, the other as he swooped down to look for his com- 
panion ; these two examples sufficiently illustrate the varia- 
tions to which this Eagle is subject, the female bird being 
almost entirely cream-coloured, and the male so brown as to 
be verging on black ; the iris and beak are different in each ; 
.... the remaining five specimens I got vary considerably, 
none, however, being so dark or so light as the pair above 
mentioned ” ft. 

It seems to me to be convenient to retain the distinctive 
appellation of albicans for the Abyssinian race of Eagles re- 
ferred to in the above extracts, as the great majority of Abys- 
sinian specimens exhibit a tone of colour strikingly different 
from that of the ordinary typical A. rapax of South Africa. 
The Abyssinian birds, when immature, present a general 


* Vide Bree’s ‘ Birds of Europe, 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 94. 

t This pair of Eagles are preserved in the collection of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. 

t Vide ‘Transactions’ of the Zoological Society of London, vol. vii. 
p. 201, 
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coloration of wood- or stone-brown (slightly tmged with 
purple on the lower scapulars), of a deeper tint on the upper 
than on the underparts of the bird, and much darker in some 
individuals than in others, but always (so far as I have seen) 
without any tinge of the fulvous colouring which is conspicu- 
ous on all parts, except the quill-feathers of the wing and tail, 
in the young A. rapax. The attainment of adult plumage 
appears to be signalized in A. albicans, as in A. rapax, by 
the acquisition of particoloured feathers on the mantle, and 
especially on the wing-coverts and scapulars, these variega- 
tions being disposed in a similar pattern in both races, except 
that in A. albicans they usually do not descend so far down 
on the scapulars as in A. rapax. In the majority of Abys- 
sinian specimens, which are proved by this variegation to have ` 
attained adult plumage, no rufous colouring is anywhere visi- 
ble; and in these examples the particoloured feathers, instead 
of presenting a pattern composed of alternations of deep brown 
with rufous or fulvous, as in the adults of 4. rapax, exhibit 
the same pattern in two different shades of wood-brown, a 
darker and a lighter. Such specimens as these are readily 
distinguishable from the typical A. rapax; but other adults 
also occur in Abyssinia which show a considerable amount of 
rufous colouring on the head and upper part of the mantle, 
including the paler portions of the particoloured feathers ; 
and it must be admitted that it is not easy, perhaps not pos- 
sible, to distinguish with certainty between such Abyssinian 
specimens as these and the ordinary South-African adults of 
A.rapax. These rufescent Abyssinian examples, however, are 
very much scarcer in collections than those that are non- 
rufous; and the prevalence of the latter phase in Abyssinia, 
coupled with its almost entire absence in South Africa%, is a 
fact which ought not to be overlooked, whatever may be 


* I have only seen one non-rufous specimen from South Africa; this 
is preserved in the British Museum, and is marked “m ” in Mr. Sharpe’s 
list of specimens. It so closely resembles the ordinary Abyssinian type 
that I cannot but think it possible that it may have been an accidental 
wanderer from intertropical regions. The exact locality in South Africa 
in which it was obtained is, unfortunately, not recorded. 
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thought of the attempt to indicate its existence by the appli- 
cation of a distinctive specific name to the Abyssinian race. 

It should also be mentioned that the adults of A. albicans 
are, for the most part, less profusely variegated with dark 
longitudinal marks on their under surface than are those of. 
A.rapax; but, on the other hand, they sometimes exhibit ab- 
dominal markings of a character which I have not observed 
in A. rapax. The most striking instance of this peculiarity 
which has come under my notice is displayed in anon-rufous 
specimen from Bogos-land in the British Museum: in these 
some of the feathers on the breast, abdomen, and thighs ex- 
hibit a dark brown centre, surrounded by a whitish brown 
ring, outside of which is a second ring of dark brown, and be- 
yond that the edge of the feather, which is of a pale drab. 

I may add that I find no differences between the markings 
on the quill-feathers of the wings and tail in A. rapax and in 
A, albicans, though both are subject to slight individual varia-. 
tions; the transverse markings of the tail in both races are 
usually nine in number; but they are frequently indistinct, 
even in adult birds, and sometimes almost imperceptible. 

Amongst the synonyms referred by Mr. Sharpe to A. 
rapax is “ Falco belisarius”’ of Levaillant, jr., figured in the 
‘Exploration Scientifique de l’Algérie, “ Oiseaux,” pl. 2. 
Whether the bird there represented is rightly referable to 
the typical A. rapax, to the eastern A. albicans, or to a third 
local race not absolutely identical with either of these, is a 
question which, in the absence of an adequate series of North- 
African specimens, I am unable to answer. Of the two such 
to which I have already alluded, one was obtained by the late 
M. Favier near Tangier, and is preserved in the Norwich 
Museum; the other is Mr. Salvin’s Djendeli specimen, which 
is described in ‘The Ibis’ for 1859, p. 181, and which he has 
kindly lent to me for examination. Both these examples are 
in moult, the latter being more advanced than the former ; 
in both, the new feathers on the upper parts present a peculiar 
chocolate tint, which appears to me to differ (especially in the 
case of the Djendeli bird) from the ordinary coloration both 
of A. rapax and of A. albicans, but in both cases to approach 
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nearer to the latter than to the former; in both specimens 
the older portions of the plumage are so worn and faded as 
to be of little use in the diagnosis between such closely 
allied races. | 

Aquila vindhiana of India, though very closely allied to A. 
rapax and A. albicans, is, on the average of specimens, a 
rather smaller bird than either. In coloration it comes nearest 
to A. albicans; but the latter seems never to assume the pe- | 
culiar grey tint on the head, neck, and underparts which 
Mr. Sharpe defines as a “ greyish mouse-colour ” in his de- 
scription of the “ young” stage of A. vindhiana*. 

Mr. Sharpe’s description of this plumage and of that of an 
adult female may be supplemented by a reference to the par- 
ticulars given in Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India,’ vol.i. p. 60, and in 
Mr. Hume’s ‘ Scrap-book,’ p. 1767, also by the description of 
the nestling-plumage in Hume’s ‘ Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds,’ p. 30; tothe information afforded by these authorities, 
I may add the following note, dated July 1875, for which I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. E. Brooks :—“ I have 
A. vindhiana from the nest to old age: the nestling is a light- 
toned bird, rather tawny on the body-plumage ; the second plu- 
mage is of a dull greyish brown, somewhat like the brown of 
immature A. nipalensis; this passes into the dark brown bird, 
either wholly dark brown, or with part of the body whity 
brown. The whity-brown stage is that of a very old bird; but 
it is possible that younger birds, the colours of which are not 
fast, might, in a comparatively short time, reach the whity- 
brown stage. This species is subject to great variation; and 
I have not seen two birds quite alike.” 

I may also observe that in fully adult specimens of A. 
vindhiana, particoloured feathers, of two shades of brown, 
frequently occur on the upper scapulars and lesser wing- 


* Specimens of 4. vindhiana exhibiting this grey tint are scarce in col- 
lections ; the British Museum possesses such a one in very perfect unfaded 
plumage, from which I presume Mr. Sharpe took his description of the 
“young” bird. 

+ In both these works the present species is referred to under the name 
of Aquila fulvescens. 
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coverts, and also on the abdomen and thighs, which closely 
resemble the corresponding feathers in the fully plumaged 
adults of A. albicans; I have likewise noticed that adult spe- 
cimens of A. vindhiana often exhibit a decided tinge of rufes- 
cent fulvous on the nape of the neck and the upper part of 
the back; but in A. vindhiana, as in A. albicans, the plumage 
has so great a tendency to become bleached and worn, that 
it is only in newly assumed feathers that such details of mark- 
ing and coloration can be satisfactorily observed. 

I add some measurements of Eagles which I have recently 
examined belonging to the group to which I have just re- 
ferred :— 


Wing from 
carpal joint. Tarsus. 
mM. in. 
Typical Aquila rapax: 

g. Damara Land (Andersson): in . 

collection of Canon Tristram.... 20°6 3'4 
g. Natal (Ayres): Norwich Mu- l 

SC UL Ene rails ls a « « 20°6 34 
g. Ditto (ditto): ditto 20:3 35 
Presumed g. Snowberg, S. Africa: 

British Museum ...sseseesseso 20°2 3'2 
Q. 8. Africa (Sir A. Smith): Nor- 

pac Museumiin 205 3'6 
Presumed g. Senegal: British Mu- 

SET b aes o owa o SH, oa a 19:5 30 

Doubtful Specimens : 

Non-rufous specimen from 8. Africa: 

British Museum: presumed g .. 19:7 2'8 
Q9. Tangier (Favier): Norwich Mu- 

Sam o te a a a O 22'8 35 
Presumed 2. Djendeli, Eastern 

Atlas: in collection of O. Salvin 21:2 37 
g (Rufous). Senafé, Tigré gime 

ford): British Museum * ..%..' 21:0 3'1 

g (Rufous). Angollala, Shoa : Brit- 


ishIMuUsScUmM -ee etae i eeee 20-0 38:0 


* Mr. Blanford gives these measurements as taken from this specimen 
(probably when freshly killed) as 20°3 and 3:4 (vide ‘ Geology and Zoology 
of Abyssinia,’ p. 296). 
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Wing from 
carpal joint. Tarsus. 
in. in. 


Typical Aquila albicans : 
9. Shoa: British Museum ...... 21:3 3°83 
Largest of ten Abyssinian specimens 
in British and Norwich Museums 
(sex undetermined)....... .... 21:6 3'3 
Smallest of ditto (ditto).......... 19:7 30 
Aquila vindhiana : 


g. India (W. Ewer): Norwich Mu- 


Seuri E TEE, 19:8 3°0 
Q9. Ditto (ditto): ditto 21:1 3:0 
Presumed 9. N.W. India (W. E. 

Brooks): Norwich Museum .... 21:8 əl 


For the sake of comparison I may quote the following 
measurements of A. vindhiana from Mr. Hume’s ‘Scrap- 
book, p. 178 :— 


Length of 
wing. 
in. 

Largest olffive males eere T 20'4. 
Smallest of ditto e T 195 
Largest olseven females m ans ine tener 21°75 
Smallest of ditto ..... ees nee KK aooo 20°75 


XX.—Notices of Recent Publications. 
[Continued from p. 127.] 


13. Mosenthal and Harting’s ‘ Ostrich-farming.’ 

{Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By Julius de Mosenthal and James 
Edmund Harting. 8vo, pp. 246. London: 1876.] 

The new industry of Ostrich-farming, and the exhibition of 
the various sorts of feathers in the late Vienna Exhibition, 
appear to have suggested the writing of this book, although 
other motives may have contributed to it. Had the authors 
confined themselves to their original limits, or extended them 
only to include an account of the Rheas, the feathers of 
which alone of the other Struthious birds have any commercial 
value, the purpose for which the work was undertaken would 


